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That there was a growing sense of uneasiness in the
nation at large is clear not only from the testimony of
Clarendon. That the ship-money agitation contributed largely
to it is equally certain. But all other causes fade into
insignificance as compared with the ecclesiastical policy of
Archbishop Laud. I have already attempted to vindicate
the greatness of his intellect, and the purity of his aims.
None the less is it necessary to emphasise the mischievous
results of his policy. A " man unfit for the State of Eng-
land," is the judgment of the Puritan May. Even Clarendon
admits that he was no statesman. " He did court persons
too little, nor cared to make his designs and purposes appear
as candid as they were, by showing them in any other dress
than their own natural beauty and roughness; and did not
consider enough what men said or were like to say." His
objects were partly disciplinary, partly doctrinal. On the
one hand a ct restoration of Church ceremonial and external
worship "; on the other, " a doctrinal clearance; the sub-
jugation of the Calvinistic spirit in the reformed Church of
England ".l The task was difficult enough in England; in
Scotland it was hopeless.

It had always been one of the objects dearest to the
heart of Charles I. to bring the Scotch Church into complete I
conformity with that of England. His ambition was warmly \
seconded if not inspired by the Archbishop. On the part of
Laud some ignorance as to Scotland might be excused : on
the part of the King it was inexcusable. Charles must have
known that the Scots were not only devoted on doctrinal
grounds to the Presbyterian system, but that they clung
passionately to their own Church organisation as a symbol of
/national independence. In 1633 the King, accompanied by
I the Archbishop, made a magnificent progress into his north-

1 Mozley, Laud.hstanding extremely offended
